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THE NEW SEASON'S WALL PAPERS.— IV. 




MESSRS. WILLIAM CAMPBELL & 
CO. 



| HIS firm, as is well known, make a 
specialty of machine-made goods,which 
rival hand made goods by reason of 
the care and skill exercised in these 
popular productions. In fact, the great 
bulk of their trade rests upon the 
reputation of the firm for producing 
hand made effects at machine-made 
prices, and their line of machine-made 
goods is as comprehensive as the entire 
output of many another manufacturer. 
This line includes blanks, mica, em- 
bossed and colored bronzes, flitter 
bronzes, varnished tiles, sanitaries, 
plain and flitter ingrains, plain and 
clouded flocks, and ceiling decorations. 

In addition to these they manufacture a line of machine- 
pressed goods in silk and bronze effects, machine-pressed friezes 
and 30 inch friezes to match plain ingrains, and special designs 
in plain, embossed and flittered bronzes with 30 inch match 
friezes. They also make a line of hand -pressed goods in plain 
white for decorating purposes, and this line is further reinforc- 
ed by clouded flitter velvets, hand-made embossed bronzes and 
hand-made flitter bronzes. 

We have had an opportunity of surveying the new patterns 
in the majority of the above grades of goods, and can testify 
to their extreme novelty of design, associated with great brilli- 
ancy of coloring and technical ability in execution. 

In micas, the patterns, as well as the ground, is composed in 
many cases of colored mica, whose pearly lustre gives an ex- 
quisite softness to the entire pattern. Romanesque scrolls in 
heliotrope mica on a cream mica ground has a captivating 
effect. 

The embossed bronzes are finished with a moire antique 
lustre, the pattern exhibiting silk effects. A dogrose design in 
variously colored bronzes, on delicately tinted grounds, is very 
effective, one pattern, having a dull old rose ground^ being 
extremely beautiful. 

Their varnished tiles are sufficiently distinctive to merit 
special mention. They have sucoeeded admirably in reproduc- 
ing the English colorings employed in this beautiful line of 
goods, and the glaze with which the color is combined gives the 
effect of pottery. Their sanitaries are printed by engraved 
rollers, and are washable, and have every element for command- 
ing an enormous trade. 

Their flitter ingrains exhibit beautiful combed patterns in 
the Japanese style, and others have festoons of pearls and pass- 
imentari effects, and there are popular Grecian combinations, 
the grounds being tinted in such soft colorings as terra cotta, 
cadet blue, tan and fawn, enriched with flitter, bronze and 
mica. These printed ingrains are a part of their high grade 
machine-made goods, all of which are printed on 22 inch stock. 
As a whole, the patterns are eminently stylish, soft and brilliant 
in effect, and the combinations of garlands of pearls, scrolls and 
floral effects, such as the crysanthemum, specially treated in 
each particular grade, all in complete combinations as regards 
wall, frieze and ceiling, make one of the most powerful lines of 
goods we have ever examined. 

In machine-pressed bronzes the designs of wall, frieze and 
ceiling are made in combination, and their polychromatic 
effect of different metals is something gorgeous. The frieze is 



usually a combination of three colors in the ground ; there is 
at the bottom, for example, a pink band, with blue and pink 
blendings at the top, which is a favorite treatment. Another 
frieze has the band of salmon, with yellow and cream blend- 
ings. In the former the pink of the frieze harmonizes with the 
pink of the wall-paper, and the blue with the blue of the ceil- 
ing, and in the latter the yellow and cream tints, also, harmon- 
ize with wall and ceiling. Many of the friezes in these goods 
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Pattern in Pressed Paper, By Wa. Campbell & Co. 

are embossed with mouldings entirely covered with gold, which 
produces the effect of a picture moulding below the frieze, an 
idea which is very popular. The ceiling design is usually an 
arabesque of circles of raised scrolls, enriched with floral 
trophies. Many of the patterns are various renderings of the 
Romanesque and Renaissance scrolls, the grounds of deep fawn 
and lavender, presenting brilliant effects. 
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In their hand-made department the firm manufacture a line 
of goods complete in all grades. There are pressed goods in 
ivory effects in Louis XV. designs, Renaissance and Roman- 
esque scroll effects, in both combinations of self-tones and in 
contrasting harmonies of color. We were shown some very 
beautiful effects in self-tones of fawn, and in tones of brown, 
both pattern and ground being covered with a rich glaze, 
giving the effects of carved ivory. All the softer tones of color 
are used in their ivories, cream and green and cream and pink 
being popular combinations. The designs in these goods for 
the present season are chiefly of the French XVIII. century 
order, there being Empire, Louis XVI. and Pompadour effects, 
heavily embossed in bronze and metal effects, and in effects 
resembling illuminated leathers. 




Pattern in Pressed Paper. By Wm. Campbell & Co. 

" We have read the article in your October issue on The 
National Wall-Paper Co.," said the manager of Messrs. Wm. 
Campbell & Co. to our representative, "and think your state- 
ment that the Wall-Paper Co. will produce more costly designs 
than heretofore is open to dispute. There are two sides to 
every question, and we claim that the sharp competition that 
has hitherto existed between the wall paper firms has not only 
greatly developed the business, but has caused every manufac- 
turer to struggle for his own individuality in the style of goods 
he manufactures. Wall-paper decoration has thus been enor- 
mously developed under the system of competition, which alone 
produced the best designs, and it is a mistake to suppose that 
the combination now effected among the majority of the wall- 



paper manufacturers will result in the production of better 
designs than heretofore." 

"The Company," he continued, "also claims that its object 
is economy in the process of manufacture, but I hold that the 
real object is to advance the price of goods. Its agents have 
made desperate efforts to obtain absolute control of the situa- 
tion by trying to induce our customers to cancel their orders 
with us, and buy only from the Wall-Paper Co. We have re- 
ceived a great many letters from customers, who refuse to be 
dictated to by the pool agents. Here, for example, is a letter 
from a Pittsburgh customer." 

" The pool men are anxious to have me throw over your 
goods, but you need have no fear on that ground, for they can 
neither make nor persuade me to countermand my orders." 

"This system," said the manager, " of having customers 
sign ironbound contracts will hurt the Company even more than 
outside competition. As for ourselves, we have taken more 
orders up to the present than during any other season we have 
been in business, and our mill is running night and day without 
being able to catch up to the increase of our orders." 



WALL-PAPER DECORATION.-II. 



By Lewis F. Day. 




choice of wall-papers, its difficulty, 
and the pitfalls of the pattern book, 
were discussed at some length in 
my last paper, but the danger does 
not end here. We have to choose 
a paper not merely with regard to 
its effect as surface decoration, but 
in reference to the particular wall 
to be papered, with regard to the 
size, character and purposes of the 
room in question, and to the posi- 
tion of frieze, dado, filling or main 
wall which the paper is destined to fill. 

A design presents itself very often in a very different light, 
when you think of it as a ceiling pattern or a staircase pattern 
— and for the simple reason that it was designed for that object. 
One distinct purpose of a paper is to form a background — and 
a background is in its very nature not attractive. I remem- 
ber an attempt on the part of a manufacturer to show some 
papers of that kind at an exhibition, but they were so really 
backgrounds that some did not recognize them as exhibits ; they 
seemed like so many gaps in the show. 

Perhaps the first thing to make up your mind about with 
regard to wall-paper, is whether you want it to be merely 
background, or to form anything like decoration. That will 
depend, to some extent, upon whether the walls are to be fur- 
nished with pictures or not. But, even where you have pic- 
tures, it is a poor compliment to the artist to "sky" them; and 
it may be desirable, therefore, to divide the walls in two, using 
a simple all over pattern in two shades of one sober color as a 
background to the frame and above that to mark off a frieze 
to the required depth. The depth of the frieze needs to be ju- 
diciously proportioned with regard to the room ; there is very 
often some feature of construction which will indicate its limits. 
Should the frieze you wish to use be rather too narrow for your 
purpose, it can be helped out with a band of plain paint— and 
with advantage, since what most frieze papers lack is just that 
border of plain color which is necessary to separate them from 
the wall below. In any case a frieze is best divided from the 
wall below by a picture rail of wood, which is decoratively as 
desirable as it is actually useful. On the whole, it would be 
safe to advise that the frieze be deep. A narrow frieze has only 
the value of a border, and is hardly worth while, seeing that it 
is comparatively expensive. For the price of a narrow five inch 
border one could have a frieze of ordinary paper twenty-one 
inches deep, which would form really a feature in the decora- 
tion. But deeper friezes, designed specially as such, are now 
made in plenty, and may be very effectively used. If it is worth 
while having a frieze, it is ordinarily worth while having it of 
sufficient depth — say from eighteen inches to three feet deep. 
One can get then some effect, and on a part of the wall which 
is not broken by furniture. A very simple paper is often quite 
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